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receipt, and Barent should give Wandle a receipt— and the con- 
stable " (whose duty was to serve the summonses upon the two 
litigants) "should pay the costs." The result, so far as concerned 
the New Amsterdam community, was that people, seeing a second 
Daniel had come to judgment, refrained from entering upon any 
lawsuit during Van Twiller's rule, while the office of constable fell 
into such ill-repute that " not one was known in the province for 
many years." 

This very humorous incident Mr. Boughton has represented in a 
manner quite worthy of it. On the right is the plaintiff, stating his 
case with becoming deference to the court, the governor and his 
secretary; seated ■ meekly on a stool, his plumed hat filled with 
papers by his side, is the defendant, quietly stroking his chin while 
listening to the charge against him ; and between them is the burly 
governor, weighing the merits of the case as he puffs the smoke 
from his well-filled pipe with all the indifference and stolidity ap- 
pertaining to his Dutch nationality and the important position he 
fills. 

The picture has never been exhibited : it was painted expressly 
for engraving in this Journal. 



ALSACE. 



Henriette Browne, Painter. 



F. HoLL, Engraver. 



About five years ago there appeared in the Art Journal (old 
series) an engraving from a picture by this popular French painter, 
the subject of which differs very essentially from that here pre- 
sented : it was called ' The Critics,' and it showed some children 
examining with curious intent a quantity of dead game hung on 
the wall of a kind of larder. Yet it is not by compositions of such 
a description that one can rightly estimate the genius and the mind 
of this accomplished lady, but rather in works like her 'During 
the War,' exhibited at the London Royal Academy in 1871, her 
'Sisters of Charit)',' in the English International Exhibition of 
1862, and in the ' Alsace,' which, like the last-mentioned, has refe- 
rence to the grievous war between France and Germany. In the 
' Sisters of Charity,' we have some of these self-sacrificing women 
engaged in their work of mercy among the wounded in the war ; 
and here is a sister of the Red Cross Society standing at the en- 
trance of a church, collecting alms for the benefit of the bereaved 
widows and orphans of the French soldiers killed in the deadly 
struggle. The expression of the sister's face is quite in harmony 
with her mission ; it is eloquent by its sadness ; so much so as to 



favour the idea that she herself was mourning over the loss of some 
dear one : and indeed there were few families, especially in Alsace, 
who had not to lament the death of some relative or friend. The 
figure is very strikingly set forth, with much picturesqueness in the 
arrangement of costume and accessories, and with considerable 
eloquence : the work — which was painted the year after the termi- 
nation of the war — is unquestionably a fine and valuable example 
of Mademoiselle Henriette Browne's portrait-painting, real or ideal, 
as the case may be. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

FROM THE STATUE BY J. Q. A. WARD, N.A. 

Our engraving of ' Shakespeare ' is after a statue, executed by 
John Quincy Adams Ward, N.A., which occupies a site near the 
head of the Mall, in Central Park, New York. The statue was 
the gift from an association of gentlemen, of which Mr. William 
Cullen Bryant was one of the members, to the Park Commis- 
sioners. The project of erecting a statue of Shakespeare was 
started in 1866, and models in competition were solicited from all 
of the principal American sculptors. The models were submitted 
to the Association in 1867, and Mr. Ward was awarded the com- 
mission in the following year. The work was not finished until 
1872, when it was unveiled with suitable ceremonies. The pre- 
sentation address was made by Mr. Bryant, and the statue was 
received by Colonel Henry G. Stebbins, President of the Park 
Commission. Mr. Ward's 'Shakespeare' is one of the finest 
bronze sculptures in the Central Park. The position is dignified, 
and conveys the idea that Shakespeare was a man of thoughtful 
mind. The portrait was drawn from the most authentic sources, 
with, perhaps, enough of the ideal in its expression to raise it 
above the conventional portraits of the present day. The pedestal, 
which is not given in our engraving, is of coloured granite. Mr. 
Ward's famous statue of ' The Indian Hunter ' is also in the Cen- 
tral Park. His ' Freedman ' is on the steps of the Capitol at 
Washington ; and his statue of Commodore M. C. Perry, U.S.N., 
was erected in Newport, Rhode Island, through the munificence 
of Mr. August Belmont, a few years ago. A colossal group of 
' The Good Samaritan,' and four rilievos illustrative of the idea, 
executed in commemoration of the discovery of sulphuric ether as 
an anassthetic, was erected in Boston. Mr. Ward is a native of 
Urbana, Ohio, and about forty-five years old. 
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E are apt to give the French credit for a more real 
depth of artistic perception than they actually 
possess. The nation at large may be, and has 
been, swayed to singular manifestations of false 
taste by the mere caprices of fashion. Witness 
the passion for the imitation-classic that raged 
so wildly, in all classes of society, during the 
first Empire. It came hard upon the splendours bequeathed to 
France by the magnificent reigns of Louis XIV. and XV. The 
furniture executed by Boule, the bronzes of Gouthieres, the secre- 
taries and harpsichords, adorned with paintings by Watteau and 
by Boucher, were still in existence. The suppression of the 
royal residences of France had thrown upon the market a vast 
quantity of artistic riches in these lines. Only the tapestries, the 
pictures, and the statues, were retained by the state. All the fur- 
niture of the Tuileries, of the Trianon, of Versailles, of Luciennes, 
etc., was sold at public auction. These sales lasted for over a 
year, though, to expedite matters, whole sets were put up at once. 
The prices brought by these supei'b relics of royalty were compara- 
tively trifling. The Parisians could endure nothing save scanty 
curtains, with Ionic borders ; long, low couches, with swan or ser- 
pent necks curving at the ends, and backless chairs shaped like 
the letter X. The costume of the day exacted such a style of fur- 
nishing, and, so blinded were they by the dictates of fashion, that 
they suffered foreigners to bear away in triumph such treasures of 



artistic furniture as are now coveted for galleries or for museums. 
The English and the Russians became the chief possessors of these 
morsels: Many of the minor articles fell into the hands of second- 
hand dealers who ruthlessly destroyed them, melting down the 
bronzes and burning up the richly-gilt carvings for the sake of the 
particles of gold to be extracted from the ashes. Some idea of the 
value and exquisite workmanship of this despised fiirniture may be 
gained from the fact that a single table, with mouldings by Gou- 
thieres, was recently sold in London for ;^2,ooo. 

It was in those days that the lover of antiquities found in Paris, 
and in the provinces as well, a rich mine of curiosities and Art- 
treasures which were to be purchased at trifling prices. In dusty 
shops, or in the back rooms of old farmhouses, mouldered costly 
fragments of carving, rich tapestries, old pictures, rare books, 
splendid pieces of richly-wrought furniture, the spoils in many in- 
stances of the chdteau of the lord of the manor, after its sacking 
during the great Revolution. In the shops of the provincial dealers 
in second-hand furniture were to be found wonderful prizes in the 
shape of Sevres china, panels painted by Watteau, and clocks and 
coffers of genuine Boule. Those days are unfortunately past, 
though sometimes the unwary amateur occasionally chances upon 
a marvel. Thus a gentleman, well versed in ceramics, stopped a 
few years ago at a French farmhouse one sultry day, and begged 
for a draught of milk. The good woman of the house, anxious to 
do honour to her guest, brought out her best china bowl to hold 
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the milk. The amazement of the amateur may be imagined when 
he recognised in the proffered cup a specimen of the rare and well- 
nigh priceless Henri-Deux ware. He purchased the bowl for a 
handful of louis, the woman being reluctant to part with it as it 
was an heirloom, and it now ornaments one of the most extensive 
of the amateur collections of Paris. 

On another occasion a gentleman who was out shooting, being 
surprised by a shower of rain, took refuge in a farmhouse. While 
drying his clothes beside the fire, he overheard a conversation be- 
tween the farmer and one of his sons. The latter reported the 
breaking of a lock on one of the gates. " Go you to the garret," 
quoth the farmer, " and you will find an old lock in one corner ; it 
will do to hold the gate with till we can get another." The lock 
was brought, a rusty, ancient-looking affair enough, but something 
in its outlines attracted the attention of the sportsman, who, though 
no collector, had a cultivated eye and quick appreciation. He of- 
fered twenty francs for the lock, which sum was eagerly accepted, 
as that would more than cover the price of a new one. He put his 
prize in his game-bag, took it to Paris, and showed it to a cele- 
brated expert in such matters. He offered him at once 2,000 
francs for his treasure, pronouncing it to be a genuine specimen 
of the best workmanship in that line of the epoch of the Renais- 
sance. It was subsequently sold for 5,000 francs by its finder, and 
finally passed into the possession of one of the Rothschild family, 
who paid for it some 1 5,000 francs. 

It is but a year or two since an American artist picked up at the 
shop of a village dealer an old trophy of imitation arms in plaster 
and pewter, paying 50 francs for the whole. There were some 
genuine weapons among the lot, whose aspect had tempted the 
young painter's eye. A careful cleansing, and a thorough exami- 
nation by an expert, revealed the fact that among the rubbish were 
a pair of Louis XIII. pistols, mounted in silver, and a battered 
sword, bearing on its scabbard an inscription constating its pre- 
sentation to its original owner, the Count de X , by Henry IV. 

Such discoveries are, however, becoming extremely rare. The 
dealers of Paris ransack the provinces in every direction, leaving 
no hole or corner unvisited. The loan exhibitions also, which have 
been so popular of late years, have done much to open the eyes of 
the provincial possessors of artistic treasures to their true value. 
As it is now no longer possible to pick up a rare book for a few 
sous on the Parisian quays, so have the palmy days of the bric-a- 
brac seeker in provincial towns departed. There is no use now in 
turning over the piles of old iron in the dingy shops on the quays, 
in the hope of repeating that wonderful discovery of the collector 
Sauvageot, who found amid such a heap of rubbish the mounting 
of that marvellous escarcelle of the sixteenth century which formed 
one of the gems of his collection now at the Louvre. 

The tables have literally been turned on the Parisian collector 
of provincial curiosities. After parting with priceless rarities for a 
mere trifle, the French peasant now prides himself on selling 
imitation antiquities for sums far beyond their value. A regular 
trade in sham antiques has been established between Paris and the 
provinces. Sideboards, clocks, presses, etc., to which -a long 
sojourn in a damp cellar has given an appearance of age, are 
regularly forwarded every spring to the farms and villages lying 
near the well - frequented points of summer resort. These are 
eagerly purchased by Parisian collectors, blinded by their eagerness 
to obtain valuable articles at a low price. They could buy better 
things, and to greater advantage, at the auction-sales of the Hotel 
Drouot, or in the shops on the Rue de Provence. 

The provincial bric-a-brac dealer is a curiosity in his way. There 
is scarce a village now in France that does not possess at least one 
shop for the sale of curiosities, antique furniture, and old porcelain. 
Many of these are kept by men profoundly ignorant of the nature 
of the business in which they are engaged— peasants who have 
sold, perhaps, a cracked dish or an old clothes-press to some 
passer-by, and who then discovered that the article so lightly 
parted with was worth some ten times what had been paid for 
:t. From that day the vocation of the seller is decided. He sets 
out to seek for curiosities in every farmhouse and village in the 
neighbourhood, without having the least idea as to what kind of 
articles are valuable, or what are mere rubbish. He crowds all his 
findings into some narrow shop, and awaits a customer. His 
stock presents a curious medley of old pottery, bits of carved wood, 
empty medicine-bottles and pomatum-pots, old prints, chromo- 



lithographs, rare china, and empty match-boxes. If a purchaser 
presents himself, the dealer is miserable. Remembering how he 
once parted with a valuable possession for a small price, he is rent 
with conflicting desires. He longs to sell, in the hope of getting 
largely paid for trash ; he fears to do so lest he be again over- 
reached. If he lets his customer go, he regrets it ; if he sells any- 
thing, he regrets it still. Sometimes the provincial bric-a-brac 
dealer takes seriously to his work ; he buys books, frequents the 
museums of the neighbouring cities, and qualifies himself for his 
trade. More often, recognising the superior skill and science of 
the Parisian dealer, he afifiliates himself to one of these, and, re- 
nouncing all operations on his own account, he plays the part of 
truffle-dog to his more experienced associates, hunting out the an- 
tiquities whose purchase depends upon the decision of the latter. 

The loan exhibitions, which were so extensively organised a 
few years ago for the benefit of the Alsace-Lorraine colony in 
Algiers, had the effect of driving the provincial owners of bric-ci- 
brac well-nigh crazy. The numerous discoveries that were made 
in that line, and the high prices offered by Parisian and English 
collectors, aroused a perfect fever of excitement among the fortu- 
nate holders of such treasures. Many a person who had long 
owned an ugly dish or a worm-eaten piece of furniture found out 
suddenly that he was the possessor of treasures of untold value. 
At Nancy the nuns of the Hospital of Sf.-Charles had in their 
convent a set of vases in antique faience, the gift of King Stanis- 
las, of Poland, and used to hold the ointments that they con- 
cocted for the sick. After the Loan Exhiljition the two largest 
were sold for $1,000 apiece, while a dealer paid $200 each for the 
two hundred small vases, and a wealthy collector carried off the 
set of large ones at a cost of 100,000 francs ($20,000). Sixty 
thousand dollars was offered for an illuminated manuscript belong- 
ing to the cathedral of that city. No wonder that every owner of 
an old prayer-book or an ancient pomatum-pot thought himself on 
the high-road to incalculable riches. Sometimes the ignorance of 
such possessors led to really comical results. One day a peasant, 
in a bric-a-brac shop at Nancy, examining an antique brass dish, 
remarked that he had a small one at home something like that. 
The dealer pricked up his ears. "Would the man sell it?" 
" Well, yes — at a good price — but it had been in the house for a 
long time." "What was it hke.'" "It was round, and there 
was a figure on it — a figure of a woman blowing a trumpet — and 
then writing around the edge, but the peasant could not read, and 
so what the writing was about he could not tell." " A religious 
subject with a legend, evidently," thought the dealer. Forth he 
started with his conductor, and after a long tramp over ploughed 
fields and through miry ways, he arrived at the abode of the 
owner of this treasure. The brass dish, with its figure and its 
legend, was produced, and proved to be one of those plates which 
French insurance companies affix to the outside wall of an insured 
building, the female figure representing Fame, and the encircling 
letters being the name of the company aforesaid ! 

There exist in Paris regular manufactories of sham antiquities 
and curiosities of all kinds. Your Parisian dealer excels, too, in 
the art of picking a genuine article to pieces, and of making two 
or three out of the fragments. Take, for instance, a Louis XV. 
bureau, with heavy gilt bronze handles and mouldings. The 
bronze decorations are removed, and imitation ones substituted, 
the genuineness of the dark, worm-eaten woodwork being relied 
upon to carrv off the sham antiquity of the brasses. These latter 
are then subjected to a process by which the rich gilding is washed 
off. Cheaply regilt, they are then applied to a modern bureau of 
the same style as the original. The dealer has thus been enabled 
to make up two bureaus for sale out of his single one, to say 
nothing of the particles of gold extracted from the acids where- 
with the mouldings had been treated. This latter process is a 
very common one among the bric-a-brac dealers of Paris. The 
gilt bronze clocks of the period of the first Empire always bring 
a good price on account of the richness of the gilding, which is 
removed, and cheaply renewed before the article is offered for 
sale. Modern mirrors are put into antique frames, and modern 
frames are manufactured to suit old • mirrors. The shop of the 
Parisian bric-a-brac dealer is crowded with shams, and cunning is 
he who can detect the difference between the real article and the 
imitation. Yet the things are tempting, beautiful, and picturesque, 
and an expert buyer may often meet there with real treasures. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 



